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care of so many horses— the wages paid to so many men— 
the building, and painting, and repairing of so many cars 
—the making atid mending ^sO muCh harness— must 
give profitable employifteiit to a great number of persons. 
Clonmel would be" greatly advantaged by the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Suire, which only admits 
boats of small tonnage np to Clonmel. But this, I fear, 
is a distant prospect ; since it would require a larger sum 
to effect it than, for some time at least, is likely to be 
vested ip Irish improvements. There are not, in Clon- 
mel, many able-bodied labourers out of employment ; de- 
stitute persons are of course found, and sprne mendicants, 
t^iligh the number is few, considering the siVe of the 
place, labourers, howevefj live little better Iiere thafi 
they do elsewhere; and a great part of tHeliig)ier wage's 
of artizans is spent in whiskey. In Clonniel theVe ar^Rp 
fewer than one hundred and sixty licensed houses. 

" The population of Clonmel is aboiit eighteen thou- 
sand j Of whom about fifteen thousand are Catholics, the 
remaining three thousand beitig of various sects. There 
are i&pu.ti eighteen hundred EpiscOpaliahs, and a consider- 
ableMper of the Society of Triends ; the members of 
wliicfrjlti clonmel, si-e generally' prbsjierOus, and some- 
what ^aristocratic. I noticed' among 'the Quakeresses, 
more smartness of dress. Slit) a greater disr^ard of the 
strict cosimne thari in any otli'er place I ever visited. 

'' The populatrnti of pibnmel wears a respectable look;, 
one sees few ragged and bare-footed pebple; and few 
idlers. There is an appearance of something doing— a 
bustle and thrdng, evidenlly arising ft-otn people having 
an ohjectin view. . The shops, too, are good,' Well filled, 
an<^ well frequented. Nor must t omit- another unequi- 
vocal sign of improvement.' I found two very respect- 
ably stocked booksellers'' shops, and two respectable cir- 
culating libraries. ' These were the firsi;' libraries I had 
s^enSihce leaving Itilkehny ; neither at Thurles, Cashel 
—the archiepiscppal city of Ca'sliel— nor at Tipperary, is 
there aiiy cifculafing library, or book society.'..... 

"Besides its principal commercial street, Clonmel h?s 
many' other good streets, inhabited evidently by respect- 
jible indiviiju^ls; and th?fe afC k consijlerable number of 
resftjeV)'^ geiffy 'P Ipe ^St^c^ttxtiocii, wno keep iip 'much 
ritiitig;^ iii^feeoiirae.. .,..''' ' ' " ' ' ' ■ 

The 
sSuire, 
, .' ■(,.- = -u . ,' -- -^considerable 
aljjfude, are cnjfiyafe^ aljncjsf tc* the summit; reminding 
fee, in sbjtie places', of t!ie"siopes" of the lower Pyrenees, 
In" tile neig|ib'6'iiyh<5p'^ of ^frgnej-s^ From an elevation 
called Faii^' Hill', spaced oif|Ke righl bank of the river, 
about half a pie feelow Clonmel, a magnificent view over 
thev'alley of the Suire is 'laid open— not surpassed, in 
richness and variety, by any of the celebrated vales of 
England or Wales. 

" Many delightful excursions may be made from Clon- 
mel; particularly up the banks of the river, and through 
the domains of Mr. Bagwell, Lord Donouglimore, and 
Colonel Greene. Lord Donoughmore's is a very fine 
domain, abounding in magnificent specimens of ash, elm, 
and lime trees ; and Kilmanahan Castle, the residence of 
Colonel Greene, is a fine structure, and beautifully situ- 
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THE RIVER SHANNON. 
The name of the river Shannon is familiar to the people 
of this kingdom ; but all else concerning it is known to 
very few indeed. Mostpersons have learned, from the com- 
mon geographies, that in the centre of Ireland there rises 
a river of about the same length as the Thames, which, 
flowing through ten counties in a wide and fertilizing 
course, pours its waters into the Atlantic Ocean. The 
great resources and remarkable peculiarities of this river 
are still, however, little thought of, and little understood. 
To those who have witnessed the eagerness with which, in 
England, the favours of nature are seized on and ren- 
dered available, and the indefatigable zeal with which her 
difficulties are overcome, it may well be matter of surprise 
tha't the Shannon does not enjoy the common facilities of 
unaided river navigation. Yet not only is this the case, 
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but its superior adaptation and vast capabilities for all the 
purposes of commercial communication are but imper- 
fectly known to those most interested in the subject. A 
good ideal of attention has latterly beeii given to the 
question of the improvement of the Shannon. In 1 854, a 
Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to 
inquire into the circumstances and state of the naviga- 
tion ; and, in accordance with their report, a commission 
was issued by the Treasury, in November 183S, for the 
purpose of making the necessary surveys and examina- 
tions, previous to the adoption and execution of any 
plan. Thp Commissioners are ; — Col. Burgoyne, Chairman 
of the Board of Public Works; '^|essf9. Jones, Griflitlis, 
and Cubitt, three engineers of great cxperieuce and abi- 
lity. $hese gentlemen have instituted a most minute 
examin'afipii of the 'river and its tributaries, as well as 
partipff^r inquiries into all the circumstances of the trade 
arid intercourse upon their waters. These objects will 
occupy much time } and many months must elapse before 
the selectibri of the approved plan, and the commence- 
ment of the works. In this article, we shall lay before 
the readers of tbe Dublin Penny Journal such brief in- 
Ibtmation as shall fairly exhibit the peculiar value and 
great resources of this celebrated river, our facts having 
been gleaned from parliamentary papers, and other au- 
thentic sources. 

Lough Allen, in the county of Lcitrini, supplied by 
streaiinsfrom the high and rugged mountains by which it 
is surrounded, forms the source in which the Shannon is 
considered to rise. The lake is about ten miles long, aiul 
is deeply imbedded in lofty hills, which contain rich and 
copious stores of iron and coal. Out of Lough Allen the 
river flows' iti a narrow and rather shallow and impeded 
channel ; occasionally, however, widening into small lakes, 
between the counties of Leitrim aiid liosconimon, to 
Savcsborough, where it expands into the great Lough 
Allen, twenty miles long, and in some parts four broad. 
For 37 miles to Portunina, the channel is more confined ; 
but it is still a bold and wide river.' From Porturn'na to 
Killaloe, its course is through Lpogh Derg, the largest of 
the Shannon lakesi, being 23 miles lofig. At Killaloe it re- 
siimlss the character of an ordinary Hyer; biit the naviga- 
tion thence to Limerick is contracted an^ clifficult. From 
Limerick to its inouth, the Shannon is a tideway, and 
appears, in fact, a great estuary or arm of tjie sea. 

- From this sketch of the Shannon's course, it is manifest 
that it possesses characteristics altogether different li'om 
those of the chief rivers of England. tJnlike the equable 
flow of the Thames through its confined bed, differing 
but little from a canal, and admitting, in much of its 
length, of tracking along its banks, the Shannon pours its 
waters uncpnstraiTie4 through a very various country : 
now with many falls, hastening past its rugged and un- 
even shores ; and now, with gentle stream,"coasting tbe 
low and rich meadows, which, in winter, the flood over- 
flows ; sometimes with close and' narrow channel ; and 
then opening into great lakes, like inland seas, studded 
with islands. Towing with horses on the banks can, 
therefore, be but little employed ; and steam-vessels must 
be used to drag the loaded boats across the numerous 
loughs. In one respect, the Shannon is unequalled by any 
river that we know of. From the sea to its head, a course 
of 234 miles, it is navigable throughout. After the re- 
moval of some obstructions, and increasing the depth of 
the water in a few places, a barge of 50 tons burden may 
pass along its entire length, from Lough Allen to the At. 
lantic. 

Ten counties possess the advantage of the proximity of 
the Shannon, which, at the lowest average, waters fifty 
miles of shore of each. 'What incalculable benefits, then, 
must accrue to this extensive district, by rendering the 
navigation thoroughly available for die purposes of inter- 
course I The soils of the countries bordering on the river, 
and consequently theirjproductions, are different. Hither- 
to, notwithstanding the existence, at their doors, of a 
noble river, there have been no means of interchange. A 
famine may rage in Leitrim, and plenty prevail in Tippe- 
rary; yet the river Shannon affords no aid for the con- 
veyance of the surplus produce of the one to supply the 
wants of the other. Potatoes may be very cheap in the 
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south, and yet hardly to be procured in the north .• turf 
may be had in one county for little more than the trouble 
of cutting it, while in another, at no considerable dis- 
tance, the people may be suffering intensely from the want 
of fuel. Yet the Shannon, intended by nature as a great 
artery for. the conveyance of commerce — that life-blood 
of a people's prosperity—is riot merely useless for the 
purposes of mutual assistance and communication among 
tlie inhabitants of its banks, but is actually a bar and im- 
pediment to their intercourse. Mr. Rhodes remarks:— 
" The grand designs of nature have been in a great mea- 
sure frustrated, and the river may not unaptly be com- 
pared to a sealed book." Were the navigation completed, 
how valuable in its effects would be the ready interchange 
of commodities amongst the various districts along its 
shores, extending and making equal tlie comforts of the 
people; aiding to remove the dangers of famine, by 
opening to each locality the resources of all ; and in- 
creasing the wealth and knowledge of the peasantry, by 
the introduction of trade, and all its attendant benefits 1 
The transport of agricultural produce throughput the 
country bordering on the Shannon would, however, form 
a small pprtion of the commerce of the river. Consider- 
able quantities of corn are now conveyed by the Shannon 
and grand canal to Dublin, for exportation to Liverpool ; 
and this trade would be vastly increased by the improve- 
ment of the river. The mountains of Leitrira, round 
Lough Allen, abound in iron and coal. Here are situated 
the Arigna Iron-works, producing about sixty tons of 
wrouglit iron per week ; the quantity might be much in- 
creased by the opening of the navigation. The extensive 
coal-beds of this valuable district could also produce suf- 
ficient fuel for the entire country along the Shannon, 
ivere I'oads formed, and the river laid open to the work- 
ings of industry and enterprise. There are excellent slate 
quarries at Killaloe and other places; and marble, lime, 
and stone of every description may be procured in seve- 
ral districts close to the river. Besides many natural 
productions at present unknown or disregarded, inacces- 
sible they may be said to be from the wretched state of 
the navigation. 

The extent of the country which would be imme- 
diately affected by the completion of this great line 
of communication, has been estimated at 2,000,000 
acres in, the heart of the island, rich in its various 
soils and numerous productions; yet where, the pea- 
santry are in the most miserable state of destitution, 
scarce sustaining life by the wretched resources of po- 
verty, numbfers of thein annually emigrating to England, 
to obtain that employment denied them at home. Many 
districts of this country have been amongst the most dis- 
turbed and disorderly in L'eland. The providing of oc- 
cupation, and of profitable markets for the produce of the 
soil, will 'vastly promote the. peace and wealth of the 
country ; and the increased comforts of the people will 
dispose them to habits of order and civilization. The 
introduction of British manufactures must greatly tend to 
elevate the condition of the people, and to enrich the 
English merchant : very important considerations in the 
discussion of our subject. The imports from Great Bri- 
tain increase progressively each year, and must be much 
advanced by introducing so extensive a tract to all the 
wants of civilized society. The advantages of a great 
home market, whose demands are unaffected by jioUtical 
circumstances, cannot but be apprepreciated by the ma- 
nufacturer. The benefits attending the completion of the 
Shannon navigation cannot be anticipated: many years 
must elapse before they are fully in operation ; depending, 
as they must, so much upon the concurrent circumstances 
of the general state of the country, as respects the con- 
dition and habits of the people, as well as the progress of 
other public improvements. The opening of the river 
will have but a partial influence, unless followed by the 
formation of roads to its banks, and the execution of 
other works necessary to facilitate the transport of the 
productions of the country, and to promote the inter- 
.course between the Shannon and the districts more re- 
mote from its shores. As the intelligence, the habits, and 
comforts of the people, and their mode of agriculture, 
improve, the trnae of the Shannon will advance j and, in 
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the present depressed and disgraceful cppdition of the in- 
habitants, we cannot form any reasonahis estiniate of the 
valuable consequences of thetoo-long-Hsiajyed compleiion 
of this great work. 

The Shannon Comini^slonei's have furnished .tli«1t Sr^t, 
Report, in which they give a description of the riyeraloiig 
its whole course, as suggested by a cursory survey ; and 
dividing it into five portipps, they state the nature .and 
extent of the improvements required for each, as vv^ll as 
the comparative importance and , conpequenees of the 
completion of the seyeral parts... The first, section, frotn 
the mouth to the city qf Limerick, 77 milps in length, 
being a wide estuary and, tideway, neftdS' little improve- 
ment, .save the erection of piers and landing-places, and 
the putting down of beacons. , The latter should, b^^done 
without delay, to provide fpr the safety and convenience 
of the navigation; the Otheijjivorks, the <^,mmiss)oners 
suggest should be gradually effegtei according a? t,he. in- 
tercourse and demand,s of thp trade increase, Into this 
pprtion of the Shannon falls the river 3?ergus, which may 
readily be made navigable for vessels of three hundred tons 
burdens to the town of Clare, cjistant ten miles from its 
mouth ; and to Ennis, the chief towU of the county, fur 
boats of a smaller description.. 

The river from Limerick to Ivillaloe, the second por- 
tion of the commissioners, is the most impracticable of 
the entire navigation. The fall of the Shannon, in its 
whole course, is I47feet, of which 97 feet occur in this 
short space of fifteen niiles. Such are the difficulties of 
this part of the river, that the commissioners state the ne- 
cessity of a further survey, to ascertain whethet a canal, 
parallel to the river for the whole distance, jnight hot be 
preferable to the adopting and improving of the present 
navigation, with its two small canals. 

The third portion, from Killiiloe to Tarmonbarry, is by 
the commissioners considered the mastimportnnt and va- 
luable of all. Eighty-five miles in length, it embraces a 
coast of more than two hundred ,tailes. in (extent, com- 
prises the two great lakes, Lough. Derg and Lough Rhee, 
receives the Grand and Royal Canals from Dublin and 
Ballinasloe, and having on its banks, or at short distances, 
many rising towns and villages ; and passing through a 
rich and variously productive country, it appears to re- 
present the most favourable and certain prospect of ef- 
fecting a rapid and progressive improvement, were its na- 
vigation completely open to the workings of enterprise 
and cai)ital. This is the view the commissioners take of 
this part of the river, and they recommend that a survey 
be immediately made, which may be completed before the 
termination of the session of Parliament, with the object 
of haviiig the navigation of this section perfected before 
the commencement of the works elsewhere. They con- 
tend that the opening of the rest of the river, without the 
improvement of this, would be useless and nugatory ; 
while, were this alone completed, the advantages would 
be vast and immediate. The works necessary to form a 
perfect navigation throughout must occupy some years ; 
and the commissioners therefore earnestly advise the in- 
stant entering upon this, the most extensive and import- 
ant portion, that it may, as soon as possible, be rendered 
available. 

The fourth division, from Tarmonbarry- to Leitrim, 
above thirty miles, will require the improvmg of the side 
canals, or perhaps the formation of others; and the fiftli, 
to the head of Lough Allen, twenty miles, needs little but 
the deepening of the channel in a few places, and that 
general repair and improvement which the whole river so 
much requires. 

The general wants of the navigation of the Shannon are 
simple in their nature, and easily effected :— the deepen- 
ing of the channel in some places, the placing of beacons 
and buoys, so essential in a river liable to great floods, 
and consequently of such variable width and depth— the 
erection ol piers and landing-places— the formation of a 
complete system of roads to the banks, from the sur- 
rounding country and the neighbouring towns and villages. 
But above all, and without which all else is useless or im. 
practicable, the entire navigation should be placed under 
the control of an efficient and active body, responsible 
for its maintenance in b perfect and available condition— 
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who should be guided ifl their management, not by their 
desire of profit, but solely with the view of rendering the 
river as useful and accessible.as possible to the public. 
The navigation is at present subject to various jurisdic- 
tions ; and those to whose care it has been intrusted, 
have, in most cases, neglected their duties, and squan- 
dered their funds. The Corporation of Limerick have 
charge of the Shannon below that city. The tolls levied 
by them in 1850 amounted to igllSO, of which the paltry 
him of £7S was expended on the river. The portion 
ti'om Limerick to Killaloe was vested by Parliament in 
ihe hands of the Limerick Navigation Company in 1829. 
Xbey receive £300 a year for their superintendence, and 
the remainder of the tolls is expended on the navigation. 
About ^618,000 have been laid out by them on this part 
of the river, and in building Ball's bridge at Limerick, 
In I80S, the Grand Canal Company took charge of the 
navigation from Portumna to Athlone; and received above 
dE 54,000 for the purpose of completing the works, and 
on condition that they should be maintained in efficient 
repair. It is needless to say that these conditions have 
not been complied with ; and though it appears that the 
Company have expended on the river £50,000 above the 
sum advanced by Government, the works are very incom- 
plete, and have never been brought into available and use- 
ful order. Lough Derg, and the river from Athlone to 
its source, are under the Government, who have neglected 
their charge equally with the rest of the trustees. All 
these separate jurisdictions should be consolidated under 
a Board, consisting of a few able and experienced indi- 
viduals. 

The House of Commons Committee have recommended 
that the commodities conveyed on the Shannon should 
be necessary to maintain the works in repair. The funds 
required for the general execution of these works, and 
the general completion of the navigation, they suggest 
should be raised, partly by a rate levied on the counties 
bordering on the Shannon, and partly by a grant from 
the Treasury, All who are acquainted with the subject 
agree, that the improvement of this river should not be 
considered as of merely local interest, but that it should 
be treated as a question of national importance, attended 
as it must be by universal advantage to the whole coun- 
try. In Colonel Burgoyne's opinion, " an outlay of mo- 
ney on the Shannon ofTers prospects of greater advantages 
tothe country than almost any other public work," All 
this may be effected at a moderate expense. We have 
not seen any estimate for the entire Shannon, on which 
reliance can be placed ; but all believe that the amount 
required is far below what the great importance and ad- 
vantages of the work would demand. 

Steam navigation was introduced on the Shannon 
above Limerick, in 1827, by Mr, Charies Wye Williams, 
to whom Ireland is much indebted for his untiring indus- 
try and zeal in the promotion of her commercial inter- 
course. Before that period there was no trade between 
Dublin and Limerick. The voyage between these places, 
by Canal and the Shannon, occupied a month, which ij 
now effected in four days from Liverpool, The long sea- 
voyage by sailing vessels ranges from eight days to two 
or three months. The freight by Canal and Shannon 
from Limerick to Liverpool is about fourteen shillings per 
ton— by sailing vessels ten shillings, sometimes much 
higher ; and to this is to be added a dear rate of insurance. 
Steamers now go up to Lanesboro', towing barges, which 
convey timber, slates, iron, and manufactures, and bring 
corn down for exportation. The trade in corn has very 
much increased, and forms a fair illustration of the great 
extension which we may reasonably expect from the per. 
feet opening of the navigation. We subjoin an account 
of the flour and oatmeal carried by Shannon and Grand 
Canal for export to Liverpool : 

YearendingAugust 51st, 1833, 9,251 sacks, 

1854, 25,072 

183.'?, 43,374 

Six months to Feb. 29th, 1836, 44,586 

Tolls paid Grand Canal Company : 
Year ending August 31st, 1835, ^69,587 12 9 

Six months to fcb,29tli, 1830, s,5oi }s f? 



Such are the present oircumstances, nnd such the future 
capabilities, of this noble riVer, Let us hope that it will 
not longer be suffered to remain a disgrace to the coun- 
try, a bar to intercourse and improvement ; but that it 
may soon become a fertile agent in diffusing comfort and 
prosperity, with peace and intelligence, the invariable 
companions of commerce; that the Shannon shall be 
no longer on the map a natural sign, marking out the 
districts where misery and disaffection prevail, but rather 
that it may appear one of the great paths of civilization 
and of wealth, a most useful and effective means for the 
promotion of industry, of enterprise and manufactures. 

O, £. S, 
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BYTIIS AUTHOB OF "TRAITS AND STOItlES OF THE iniSH PEASANTBY." 

(Continued from page 392.) 

Michael Gartland was the son of a worthy farmer in 
the neighbourhood, and, notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able circumstances in which he made his debui, was really 
a worthy, spirited young fellow himself. His conduct, 
however, on that occasion was only the natural result of 
jealousy, inflamed by the severity with which MuUiu ad- 
dressed his sister. In point of wealth he had a fair claim 
upon the good-will of Alley Sheridan ; for his property 
was fully equal to her own. About six months before 
the Sunday in question, he had formally proposed for her, 
and was as formally received with great complacency by 
her mother. Alley, however, with more decision of cha- 
racter than could nave been expected from her fatlier's 
daughter, stoutly insisted upon the right of a veto in a 
matter that so deeply involved her own hai)piness, and, 
therefore, without ceremony rejected him, lu this uncer- 
tain state was Gartland placed, strongly allured by every 
possible attention and encouragement from the mother, 
but repulsed on the daughter's part by the most unequi- 
vocal expressions of dislike. Many young men, upon 
slighter grounds, would have given up the pursuit altoge- 
ther — and, indeed, his own friends, especially his sisters, 
dissuaded him from persisting in it; but he loved the 
girl to excess, and received such countenance from her 
friends, the old aunt excepted, that he was induced to try 
what patience and perseverance, backed by tlie interest 
of Widow Sheridan herself, might in the course of time 
effect in his behalf. 

iVIullin, on the other hand, in personal appearance had 
greatly the advantage of Gartland ; while, in point of pro- 
perty, Gartland was by far his superior. The former, 
however, was by no means without independence; on the 
contrary, few in the parish, except Gartland himself, lived 
in warmer or more comfortable circumstances ; but un- 
happily, in the adjustment of matrimonial alliances in 
Ireland, it is no unusual thing for a suitor to be rejected 
when his rival can prove himself to be five pounds the 
wealthier man ; and in proportion as the parties are poor, 
the much smaller advantage of a pig, goat, or a chaff bed, 
would cause a preponderance in favour of him who pos- 
sessed it, Mullin, on finding that he had an advocate in 
Alley's own breast, lost no time in addressing her mother; 
but this honest woman, who had been accumulating wealth 
all her life, would have considered it a crime against the 
future happiness of her daughter to give her to a man at 
least three hundred pounds inferior to Gartland, who was 
her favourite. 

"Why thin, Jim Mullin," said she, "the Lord he 
knows yer family is the honest, and the hard-workin', and 
the dacent family, root and branch, young and ould, man 
and woman. Doesn't myself remiuiber yer grandfather, 
Brian Roe Mullin, the time he bought the farm of Tarn- 
lagh from Square Baty — who sowld it to him a thief's 
pen'orth — ay, indeed, dog-chape all out, in regard o' the 
executioners bein' down upon him at the time — out of his 
own hard arnin', too — more to his credit be it spoken ; 
and every one's good word was loud and warm upon him. 
Well, well— my, oh, we're all but sinners, any how, Ocli, 
och, and sure that's like yesterday to me — the way tima 
passes over the best of us ! So, ye see, Jim, avick, it's 
out of no ill-will at all that I refuse my daughter tP yer 



